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The Girl of the Mountains. 


[CONTINUED.] 


VW E shall now return to Adelaide and 
her friends. The Governor was particular- 
ly delicate in his conduct ; he observed the 
most respectful distance, and was careful 
that by actions only she could judge of 
the strength of his attachment. 

From the Marchioness she received the 
most unremitting tenderness, the affection 
ofa mother, and the endearing freedom of 
asister. One morning, when Adelaide, 
as usual, attended her toilet, she was sur- 
prised to see an unusual dejection spread 
over the features of the Marchioness. 

She presently caught the contagion ; 
“Oh! (cried she, her foreboding fears ever 
realy to suggest misfortunes,) oh! he is 
dead ! my father is déad !” 

“ Heaven forbid! (cried the Marchion- 
ess, shocked at her own indiscretion ;) my 
dear child, banish the idea: nothing rela- 
tive to you has occasioned my present dis- 
tress. I have been weak enough to sink un- 
der the impression dream: it has re- 
called so forcibly to my mind the most 
painful events of my life, that I found it 
impossible to shake off the sorrow which 
oppressed my spirits: bear with me, my 
dear Adelaide.” 

Her young friend most feelingly sympa- 
thised with her dear Marchioness; she look- 
td at her with so much expression and an- 
tiety, that the other could be at no loss to 
translate her sentiments. 











“«« My dear child, I read your thoughts; 
you accuse my want of confidence ; miser- 
like, I hoard up my griefs even from 

ou.” . 

: «© Dear madam, (said Adelaide,) do not 
accuse me of a wish to penetrate into any 
secrets you think right to retain. If my ey*s 
betrayed an unwarrantable curiosity, place 
it only to the account of anxiety that any 
thing should disturb your répose, and to 
an affection that earnestly wishes for the 
power to alleviate it.” 

«« I believe you, my love, (answered she,) 
and perhaps I have deprived myself of com- 


fort in your participation by my silence. - 


After breakfast, my dear child, we will 
retire: T will then unbosom my sorrows to 
you, in the hope of gaining from you, at 
least, a temporary suspension of them.” 

- They attended the Governor at the 
breakfast table; the time appeared insup- 
portably tedious to Adelaide, and she rose 
with alacrity at the first intimation from 
her friend to retire. They ordered them- 
selves not to be interrupted, and after some 
pause, and a few heart-felt sighs, the Mar- 
chioness began as follows : 


“ EaRLyin our acquaintance, my dear 
Adelaide, 1 informed you that the Mar- 
quis, my late husband, was some years back 
appointed minister to the French court; I 
accompanied him, and also our only son, 
who was just returned from the German 
court, where he had passed three years 
with an uncle of mine. He was about 
eighteen, and, if the fond partiality of a 
parent may be allowed to judge, he had 
every accomplishment, both internal and 
external, that could attract, or command 
esteem. | 

Among the throng of ladies that crowded 
the gallant court of Francis, none was more 
distingtished for wit and beauty than the 
Baroness de Foulanges.—She was at this 


vies pal be 





—— 


time about twenty-five, though she didmot 
appear above eighteen. Never was therc 
a more fascinating woman; she was adored 
and followed by the whole court, she was 
the favourite confidante of Louisa, whose 
gaiety and freedom of manners invited ad- 
mirers, and her taste for love and gallantry 
universaliy known. 

The rank | held procured me the highest 
respect and most polite attention; but the 
profligacy of a gallant French court assimi- 
lated not with that decorum of mannérs 
early inculcated among the ladies of Spain. 
The duties of office obliged my husband to 
be much from me, and I could not expect 
my son Carlos to devote all his hours»to 
the entertainment of his mother. Thus sit- 
uated, I was obliged to seek for resources 
within myself, and employed my time dili- 
gently to study the French language. 

Visits of ceremony sometimes obliged 
me to mix with Louisa and her favourite 
baroness. The latter made several attempts 
to court my acquaintance, but | received 
all her advances with a distant politeness,ia 
cold repulsive air, that mortified her vani- 
ty, and drew on me her hatred, and a de- 
sire of being revenged. But I knew not 
then that she possessed a soul occupied by 
the most outrageous passions, that she was 
capable of every excess, of every atrocity 
to gratify those passions,—that her power 
was as unbounded as her inclination, and 
that, whether influenced by love, hatred, 
or revenge, she stepped at no-thing for her 
gratification. 

To a mind thus depraved, the conquest 
of 2n amiable young nobleman, generally 
admired, respected, and esteemed, was an 
attempt worthy of her genius, and gratify- 
ing to her pride. The particulars F am 
now going to enter upon were detailed to 


us by my unhappy son ina letter to his af- 


flicted father and too deeply impressed on 
my memory ever to be forgotten. 
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The moment the Baroness had determin- 
ed upon conquest, she set herselt to study 
the dispositioa of Carlos, to develope eve- 
ry fold of his heart, that she might assimi- 
late her taste to his. She perceived that he 
turned indignantly from a profligacy of man- 
ners, from venal beauty, and proffered love. 
She was no lefiger gay or dissipated: a fix- 
edi softness of look. a melancholy tone of 
Voice, a pleasing elegance of manners, a 
studied becoming negligence in dress—aliec- 
ting to place herself at some distauce from 
Carlos— stealing short looks at him—coufu- 
sed wheu he approached her,--and sighing 
ifhe attempted to speak,—these, and a bun- 
red other arts, she put into practice, tothe 
amusement of the court, who concluded the 
coqtiette was caught in the snare she had so 
often successfully spread for others, and was 
now become seriouslyin love with the hand- 
some Spaniard. 

This was his first passion, and -he gave 
‘himself up to it with an avidity, an attention 
that engrossed every faculty of his soul. 

Meanwhile his expences were-very great, 
large demands were made on his father’s 
purse,independent of the veryhendsome sum 
settled upon him. .For the first and second 
tirie he asked for reasonable supplies, but 
at length tie grew -callous, and rather de- 
manded as a right, than asked as a favour, 
whathe shauld liavebeen ashamed to receive. 

Our uneasiness increased every day; they 
were the conmon theme at court, her dress, 
expences, and equipage, vied with the Coun- 
tess of Angoulesme. I had net been at court 
for some time; the king’s birth dayappreach- 
ed, aml I was compelled to attend, and pay 
my coinpliments: with reluctance | obeyed 
the call of duty an@ etiquette. I entered 
the room, aud, after making my devoirs to 
his majesty, and his mother, the first object 
that my eyes fell upon was the Baroness de 
Roulanges, dressed in a stile of superior e- 
legance, far beyond any present; but what 
attracted my attention most, was a dia- 
mond cross pendant at her bosom, exactly 
similar to my own, which had been presen- 
ted by Charles, our monarch, whea I took 
leave for our embassy to France. 

Thunder-struck at seeing this cross, I 
halted a moment, hoping my eyes deceived 
me. The infamous audacious woman saw 
my embarrassment, aud had the eifrontery 
to approach me with a smile of triumph, 
under the pretence of paying her respects 
tome. My emotions were but too visible, 
as I was afterwards told, 
court ; I spoke not, but with a look of dis- 
dain aod reproach, J turned from her to an- 
other lady. Froin that hour she determined 

tocomplete the destruction of my peace. 
At length this son, once so dear, so re- 
spectable, and so worthy, advanced through 


the croud to the circie, and paid his respects. — 


Every eye was upon him, Oh, how proud 
should I have beer of my sen, had he not 
degraded himself in my eyes, and wounded 
:ny heart by his unworthy attachment. His 
infamous mistress «as resolved to complete 
her triumph over me, and, in defiance of 
common decency, she fixed him to her side, 
smiling, whispering, and Jooking at him in 
sich ap unequivocal! manner, as to leave no 
doubt in the minds of any present of the na- 
ture of their attachment. 


to the whole. 








What I endured no words can relate, ne- 
ver did hours pass so heavily, nor poor pri- 
soner rejeice more at his approaching liber- 
ty, than [ did atthe breaking up of the 
court, and Seing permitted to return home. 

The Count was exasperated beyond al 
bounds. While we were grieving over the 
circamstance, his servant came to say that 
his master was engagedwith a partyfor three 
or four days. 

Whereis he? demanded the Count. 

With the Baroness de Foulanges, answer- 
edthe man. "wes 

Tell him’ I must sée him before he goes. 

The servant bowed and withdrew. 

I will no longer affect ignorance, nor be 
silent under this attrocious conduct; I will 
make him understand that [ am his father, 
and to mie he is accountable for his actions. 

I was dreadfully alarmed; I dreaded his 
entrance: my fears were unnecessary, for 
the man returned;—his masterwas on norse- 
back, sent his respectsto his father, but he 
could not possibly keep the Countess of An- 
goulesme waiting, and therefore must de- 
ter the honour of attending on hii ciil his 
return. s 

This insult, to a father from a son, the 
most beloved and indulged, was truly in- 
supportable. I never saw the Count so en- 
raged and so afflicted before: I feit the in- 
gratitude of Carlos to my very soul, but I 
traced the imsolent vindictive spirit of the 
Baroness as the guiding hand. 

Four days we passed before we heard of 
his retera, during which, several debtsto a 
very large amount, were breught in to the 
Count, as due from Carlos. Exasperated 
as he naturally was, his own honour would 
not permit him to refuse payment; but the 
following day he gave public notice, That 
he shouid contract no debts, nur pay any 
contracted by any part or his fainily, as 
henceforth it was his intention to deai al- 
ways with ready money. The same even- 
ing a note came from Carlos tovhis father, 
saying that he had a debt of honour for 500 
louis d’ors, and that immediate payment 
must be made, or he should be disgraced 
forever. The Count absolutely refused to 
comply. I besougat him almost on my kaces 
to ebiige him this once; I entreated he 
would comply with his request, as a refu- 
sal would meke him desperate, and cause 
him to absent himself from us entirely. 

I succeeded : most reluctantly he acqui- 
ested, the money was sent, anda message 
desiring hisreturn. Hecame, I was alone 
when he entered the roon.. He started, 
and seemed inclined to withdraw. 

Dear Carlos, I said, 1 rejoice that you 
are come.—He came towards me irresolute; 
J] caught his hand, and burst into tears ; the 
nati:e tenderness of his heart was not all 
exhausted;—he was greatly moved, 

Mother ! my dear mother! for heaven’s 
sake do not weep ;—I cannot’ bear it. At 
that moment the Count entered #/ he could 
not conmynand his temper, but reproached 
him bitterly withhis conduct.—T bat ergss, 
sir, presented by our sovereign to your mo- 
ther as 4 distinguished mark ef honour, you 
have basely stolen, and had the présuinption 
togive a similar one to aninfamous woman, 
an insult never to be forgiven by your king 
or your mother. 
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He then recapitulated all his errors, and 
concluded with demanding a total change 
in his conduct, or that he should no fonger 
consider him as a son; in short, he must 
either renounce the Baroness or h's parents, 

T he unhappy, ill-judging, infatuated Car- 
los rose abruptly from his seat.—Yow leave 
me no alternative, sir, whatever may have 
been my errors, honour, generosity, and hy. 
manity, forbid me to sbandona woman who 
has sacrificed all for me ; to whom i have 
a thousand obligations, and who, I confess, 
is in possession of my heart. No, sir, [ 
cannot renounce the Baroness. 

Then, sir, said his enraged father, you 
see your mother for the lasttime. Leave us, 
sir, leave us for an abandoned artful woman, 
who is hastening on your ruin, and will des. 
pise you, as you do your unhappy parents. 

What a night did we pass! Neither of nm 
closed our eyes; I gave myself up to the 
most piercing grief; alas, it availed aothing, 

A Week passed, Carlos made ao submission, 
expressed no wish for a reconciliation. 

One morning I arose with a great depres. 
sion of spirits, and had determined, unknown 
to the Count, to try the effect of a letter to 
Carlos. 1 had scarcely left my chamber 
» hen a messenger was announced witha let- 
ter, Which he was to deliver himself to the 
Count. I dréw near; aud saw it was the 
hand-writing of Carlos. —The Count enter- 
ed:—** It is from our Carlos !—O my dear 
Count, I knew he must repent at last !”” 

The man respectfully witdrew ; the let- 
ter was opened, and in the same moment! 
saw my husband turn pale, and sink intoa 
chair ; he seemed to be devouring the con- 
tents; It was a long letter, I stood trem. 
bling, in fearful expectation.—dAt length, 
with a deep sigh, the Count said, Prepure 
yourself, unhappy mother, to hear most af- 
flictive tidings. Your son lives !—but heis 
dead tows. We must submitto the dispen- 
sations of Providence ; we were too proud, 
too confident, in the virtue of a young naa 
who never mixed in the contagious air of 3 
court, and we are now deservedly punished. 
Read that letter, and then let us jointly im- 
piore heaven to pardon an unhappy youth. 

Here, my dear Adelaide, added the Mar- 
chioness, this is the letter that destroyed my 
peace, and deepiy wounded the most affec- 
tionate of fathers, the most respectable of 
men, Shearose, and walked to the window, 
Adelaide read as follows: 

** I CAN address you by no title ; I can 
call you by no appellation that does not 
strike terror and remorse to my heart, that 
does not disgrace the best and most injured 
of parents. ihe veil is removed, but at 
what a price! I would prepare you for hor- 
rors. J wish to disclose the vile ingratitude 
the dishonest base rious of the wretch 
whose trembling hand guides the peu, that 


' you may feel no regret for his fate, but re- 


joice that to whatever part of the world his 
evil destiny may lead him, he can no more 
offend ; he will be dead to you, and all that 
ever knew the unworthy Carlos. 

** Know then, that incited byethe basest 
of women, who had hoodwinked my sen- 
ses, who had acquired an unbounded power 
over my heart,—who 1 believed to be the 
fairest, wisest, best, and most adorable of 
all human beings,—to gratify his encha 


. * as * 
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tress, I procured a false-key, robbed my mo- 
ther of her cross, so inestimable in irs vaine 
to her, had ove made so exactly like it with 
aste, that the nicest eye could hardly ob- 
serve the difference, and that false jewel f 
replaced in the drawer, while the real one 
was given to the most profligate of women 

‘+ This robbery I committed without re- 
morse; all that I could do was too littie to 
yrove my sense of the favours I received 
jrom this too charming infamous woman. 
Lords and dukes svlicited her in vain; I on- 
ly was the favoured mortal: ‘* Love had 
subdued her pride and her virtue.” 

‘*From almost every friend you have in 
Paris I have borrowed large sums. From 
my uncle, the brother of my mother, I 
have procured money in her name. To a 
numerous set of tradesmen I am indebted, 
and it is with znconceivable astonishment I 
refect on the immense sums that have been 
dissipated I know not how. My resources 
have been gradually exhausted; tradesmen 
have refused me credit; your rank and con- 
sequeuce is Gisgraced through me ;—what 
have | left undone that might stab both ? 

“ For the last week I have been distrac- 
ted with au appearance of indifference from 
the Baroness. I could no longer present 
her with expensive trinkets, or add to the 
embeilishments of her person and table. I 
had lost several sums at play to an Italian 
gentleman; my pride, my love was wound- 
ed. I had been mean enough to solicit my 
false mistress for the money to pay this debt 
of honour; she had refused with an air of 
indifference and reproach. 

«Last evening. before the hour she gen- 
erally saw company,-I flew to her house. 
Lhad aready admittance, and in the con- 
fusion of my soul, I forgot ceremony or res- 
pect. 1 proceeded directly to her bed-cham- 
ber, opened the door, and beheld her with 
her servant, young Antoine, in a situation 
so unequivocal, that I was rootedto the spot. 

* How dare you, sir, cried this shameless 
woman, how dare you break in upon my pri- 
vacy? Learn respect azd good-breeding, or 
enter my doors no more !—But beware how 
you presume to judge, much more to speak 
uf present occurrences;—you know me; I 
am not to be insulted with impunity.—Go, 
sir, and learn better manners.” 

‘‘ Without uttering a single word, I o- 
veyed her. Ina state of insanity I flew o- 
ver the stairs, and out of the house. Going 
through the Rue St Jacques, I pushed rude- 
lyby aman, who caught my arm. What 
insclence is this! he cried. I turned; it 
was the Italian gentleman to whom I was 
indebted : iny brain was on fire—here was 
an ebject that increased my disorder. 

* Tnsolence ! I repeated, how dere you 
usethat term to me? Our swords were out 
In andnstant, and ina few passes he fell, cry- 
ing, am a dead man! 

_ 1 saw. people advancing, andfled ; the 
‘arkaess prevented me from being discover- 
«d,——-!_ write this from a house ia the su- 
burbs, and have engaged a messenger to de- 
‘ver it: before it reaches you I shall be far 
tom Paris, never to behold it more, A- 
“eu forever, most injured, most respect- 
able of parents! Forgive the miserable 
‘Yretcl who bas disgraced your precepts, 
Your example, your nanie, and your family, 
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I will live to ysuffer, Iwill not cowardly 
shrink from the miseries I have drawn upon 
myself. Were that al! I would not heave 
a sigh; but you, my father, my tender mo- 
ther, you will grieve for an unworthy soo. 
May that heaven I have offended support 
and bless you; return into Spain, and may 
you soon forget the unhappy Carlos ever 
existed! O that base, that seducing enchan- 
tress! retribution will one day overtake 
her.—Leave her to that ! 

** Once more, and for ever, adien, now 
more than ever beloved and most respecta- 


ble of parents ! CakLos. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 








For the Philadelphia Repository. 
CRITIQUE UPON “CRITICISM, No. 2.” 
MEDICE CURA TEIPSUM. 

WHEN I planced slightly over X’s plan 
I began to exult—‘* To detect plagiarism, 
to point out grammatical errors, or absurd 
ideas, and to shoot folly as it flics,” are 
tafks which few men are qualified to per- 
form, with honour to themselves, aud ad- 
vantage tothe public. This gentleman must 
have read much, and undoubtedly is blest 
with a very retentive memory; besides he 
is a Qrammarian, a logician, and a moralist 
—— juch a correspondent is a valuable ac- 
quisition. 

Such were my thoughts when I deter- 
mined to read over Criticism, and mark: if 
his periods were faultless; and to my aston- 
ishment I fouad that he hiaiself stood in 
need of correction. 

L have often observed that it is very diff- 
cult to express our ideas on auy subject in 
long sentences. Our language necessarily 
admits of much circumlocutiou, and if a pro- 
per attention be not paid to our auxtliary 
verbs, one part of a longsentence may stand 
in opposition to-another. In-his first sen- 


terce there appears to me much confusion > 


—A foundationis laid,.a plan adopted, which 
would-be ornamental—the plan is abandon- 
ed, and iustead of beautifying it hada con- 
trary effects theo it is said to be equitable 
for any one to-build on “ this foundation, 
a building, which, though not finished,” 
&c. Now, Mr. Editor, ‘a plan isa- 
dopted which would be ornamental,”’—Joes 
vot this want something?= for instance, | 
sav it will never*be ornamental, Crfticism, 
or X, answers, it would be ornamental if it 
were finished according to-the original plain, 
—and this is granted; therefore would ought 
vot to have been used, but migit, Again, 
it would appear from the next clause, that 
he had builded ia part,.aud that instead of 
beautifyimg it bad a contrary eficet : licre 





had. is used improperly; for tO me ke sense™ 


ofwhe clause, jt must mean prod iced, which 


it never does... Again, .“* any oue might e- 


rect upon this foundation’a building,which 
thougif not finifhec,” &e. Mr. Editor, how 


was it-possible for the building to be Enith-- 
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ed, when it was only intended to be built ? 
Bur, on the whole, from the sentence we 
may sather the meaning, and no doubt but 
the author could have given it much betterin 
fewer lines, or had he made two or three seu- 
tences out of that oue, he would have been 
more correct 

“ A considerable time since,’’—-since 
when? L wish we would reject this mede of 
ex pression; 1 am sure critics onght.—* His 
bantling | disclaim, as there will be but ve; 
ry trifling resemblance between his and 
mine,”’—firft, this, to make it even read 
well, ought to have beer a trifling—but 
what author would use trifling resemblance, 
—‘** The true end of critcism is to review 
publications of any kind,’’ next sentence, 
** we should never pronounce an opinion oi 
the kind.” Iwould wifh to know the mean 
ing of kind, and what is its antecedent in 
both places.—** And give the result of our 
enquiries with candor and freedom 3” is nox 
this part of the sentence too eliptical.— 
“ And we should then,” are too many words 
to be wel! understood by many readers. 

I cannot altogether agree with X’s criti. 
cism on the composition of “ The Disap. 
pointed Man 5”? Lam convinced from experi- 
ence, that a person cau stand ina valley, and 
view surrounding objects 3 and, indeed, the 
view is Solemn and pleasing; the spectato: 
marks thit narrow path whici winds along 
the fearful precipice, andis delighted that 
so far he has travelled in safety 3 on the o- 
ther hand, he behSlds the mountaia that ye: 
remains to be climbed, and on the Spot, ia 
the valiey, be pauseth? 

We cannot vindicate such an expression 
as ** ill-fated smcon, stale scenes by crazy 
painters drawn.’’—I{n answer to his ques- 
tion, ** What is life ??> when he calls it a 
“little blaze that hovers rouiid its mould. 
ering socket, and straggling tries to free 
itself, and escape into nothing,’? when he 
says “existence is but a mame, 2 laugh, a 
tear,’ we must consider him as a disap. 
pointed man,..net reasoning, but overleap- 
ingthe bounds of reason.—Yet let us do him 
justice,—-some of his senteaces are beauti- 
ful, there is a certain wildness which rigs 
through the whole, which to the mind that 
caiyineditate on the keen stingsof disappoint- 
meut, and the conscience accusing for cri- 
minal indulgences, will ever be found very 
pleasing. L would be glad to see the Disap- 
pointed Man drawn by X,—-afver atrial, it 
is probable he would notthink so slightly 
of Bu K.N.’s attempt. joc. 


&>.“*The Disappointed Man” presents his 
respects to X, the author of Criticism, No, 2. 
and informs him that B. K. N. feels himself 
infinitely indebted to him for his lenity, in 
last Saturday’s paper, and witli all due sub- 
nvission acknowledges the justice, wisdom, 
and deenvess of Gis remarks, 


BK. Ne. 
















































VENTRILOQUISM. 


4 Fenirilaquist from Britain is at present es- 
Aiviling the wonders of his art to the citizens 
of Philadelphia, and as the teri is, perhaps, 
nol generally understood, we present our rea- 
ders with adefinition of it, accompanicd with 
some Anecdotes of persons who have excelled 
tn this art, taken chie/l /rom the Encyclo- 
pedia, Dobson’s edition. 


VENTRILOQUISM is a peculiar art 
of forming speech, by drawing the air into 
the lungs, so that the voice proceeding out 
of the thorax, to a by-stander, seems to 
come from a distance, and in any direction 
according to the pleasure of the person 
speaking. A smith in London, a number 
of years ago, had this art (or faculty) in 
such perfection, that he could make his 
voice appear, now, as if it came out of the 
cellar; and the next minute as if in an up- 
per room ; and nobody present could per- 
ceive that he spoke at all: accordingly, he 
would call a person first up and then down 
stairs; then out of doors, then this way, 
then that, and all this without stirring from 
his seat, or appearing to speak at all. 

The story of Louis Brabant, valet de 
chambre to Francis I. has been frequently 
quoted. This Louis fell “ desperately in 
loves with a young, handsome, and rich 
heiress ; but was rejegted by the parents, 
as an unsuitable match for their daughter, 
on account of the lowness of his circum- 
stances. The young lady’s father dying, he 
made a visit to the widow, who was totally 
ignorant of his singular talent. Suddenly, 
on his first appearance, in open day, in her 
own house, and in the presence of several 
persons who were with her, she heard her- 
self accosted, in a voice perfectly resem- 
bling that of her dead husband, and which 
seemed to proceed from above, exclaiming, 


Give’ my daughter in marriage to Louis 


Brabant : he is a man of great fortune, and 
of an excellent character. I now endure the 
inexpressible torments of purgatory, for 
having refused her to him. If you obey this 
admonition, I shall soon be delivered from 
this place of torment. You will at the same 
time provide a worthy husband for your 
daughter, and procure everlasting repose to 
the soul of your poor husband, 

«* The widow could not for a moment re- 
sist this dread summons, which had not 
ihe most distant appearance of proceeding 
from Louis Brabant, whose countenance 
exhibited no visible change, and’whose lips 
were close and motionless during the deliv- 
ery of it. Accordingly, she consented im- 
mediately-to receive him for her son-in-law, 
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Louis’s finances, however, were in a very 
low situation ; and the formalities attend- 
ing the marriage contract, rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to exhibit some show of 
riches, and not to give the ghost the lie di- 
rect. He accordingly went to work upon 
a fresh subject, one Cornu, an oldand rich 
banker at Lyons; who had accumulated 
immense wealth by usury and extortion, 
and was known to be haunted by remorse 
of conscience on account of the manner in 
which he had acquired it. 

« Having contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this man, he, one day 
while they were sitting together inthe usu- 
rer’s little back parlour, artfully turned the 
conversation on religious subjects, on de- 
mons and spectres, the pains of purgatory, 
and the torments of hell. During an in- 
terval of silence between them, a voice was 
heard, which to the astonished banker 
seemed to be that of his deceased father, 
complaining, as in the former case, of his 
dreadful situation in purgatory, and cailing 
upon him to deliver him instantly from 
thence, by putting into the hands of Louis 
Brabant, then with him, a large sum for 
the redemption of Christians then in slave- 
ry with the Turks; threatening him at the 
same time with eternal damnation if he did 
not take this method to expiate likewise 
his own sins. The reader will naturally 
suppose that Louis Brabant affected a due 
degree of astonishment on the occasion ; 
and further promoted the deception, by ac- 
knowledging his having devoted himself to 
the prosecution of the charitable design im- 
puted to him by the ghost. An old usurer 
is naturally suspicious. Acccrdingly the 
wary banker made a second appointment 
with the ghost’s delegate for the next day ; 
and, to render any design of imposing upon 
him utterly abortive, took him into the o- 
pen fields, where not a house, ora tree, or 
even a bush, or a bit, were in sight capable 
of screening any supposed confederate. 
This extraordinary caution excited the ven- 
triioquist to exert all the powers of his art. 
Wherever the banker conducted hifh, at 
every step his ears, were saluted on all 
sides with the complaints and groans, not 
only of his father, but of all his deceased 
telations, imploring him for the love of 
God, and in the name of every saint m the 
kalendar, to have mercy on his own soul 
and theirs, by effectually seconding with 
his purse the intentions of his worthy com- 
panion. Cornu could no longer resist the 
voice of heaven, and accordingly carried 
his guest home with him, and paid him 
down 10,000 crowns; with which the ho- 


nest ventriloquist returned to Paris, and 





married his mistress.——The catastrophe was 
fatal. The secret was afterwards blown, 
and reached the usurer’s ears, who. was so 
much affected by the loss of his money, ang 
the mortifying railleries of his neighbours, 
that he took to his bed and died. 

« This trick of Louis Brabant is even ex. 
ceeded by an innocent piece of wagyery 
played off not more than 40 years ago, by 
another French ventriloquist on a whole 
community. M. St. Gile, the ventriloquist, 
and his intimate friend, returning home from 
a place whither his business had carried 
him, sought for shelter from an approach- 
ing thunder storm in a neighbouring con- 
vent. Finding the whole community in 
mourning, he enquired the cause, and was 
told that one of their body had died lately, 
who was the ornament and delight of the 
whole society. To pass away the time, he 
walked into the church, attended by some 
of the religous, who showed him the tomb 
of their deceased brother, and spoke feel- 
ingly of the scanty honours they had be. 
stowed on his memory. Suddenly a voice 
was heard, apparently proceeding from the 
roof of the quire, lamenting the situation 
of the defanct in purgatory, ard reproach- 
ing the brotherhood with their lukewarm- 
ness and want of zeal on his account. The 
friars, as soon as their astonishment gave 
them power to speak, consulted together, 
and agreed to acquaint the rest of the com- 
munity with this singular event, so inter- 
esting to the whole society. M. St. Gile, 
who wished to carry on the joke still far- 
ther, dissuaded them from taking this step; 
telling them that they would be treated 
by their absent brethern, as a set of fools 
and visionaries. He recommended to them, 
however, the immediately calling of the 
whole community into the church, where 
the ghost of their departed brether might 
probably reiterate his complaints. Accord- 
ingly, all the friars, novices, lay-brothers, 
and even the domestics of the convent, 
were immediately summoned and collected 
together. Ina short time the voice from 
the roof, renewed its lamentation and re- 
proaches, and the whole convent fell on 
their faces, and vowed a solemn repata-- 
tion. As a first step, they chanted a Dz 
profundis in a full choir ; during the-ipter- 
vals of which the ghost occasionally ¢x- 
pressed the comfort he received from their 
pious exercises and ejaculations on his be- 
half. When all was over, the prior entet- 
ed inte.a serious conversation with M. St. 
Gile; and on the strength of what had just 
passed, sagaciously inveighed against the 
absurd incredulity of our modern sceptics 


and pretended philosophers, on the article. 














































cf ghosts or apparitions. M. St. Gile 
thought it now high time to disabuse the 
cood fathers. This purpose, however, he 
found extremely difficult to effect, till, he 
had prevailed upon them to return with 
hin into the church, and there be witnes- 
vs of the manner in which he had conduct- 
ed this ludicrous deception. 

« A ventriloquist, who performed feats 
somewhat similar to, these, made his ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh, and many of the 
other towns of Scotland, a few years ago: 
he imitated successfully the voice of a 
squeaking child, and made it appear to 
proceed from whatever place he chose; 
jrom the pockets of the company, from a 
wooden doll, with which he held many spi- 
rited conversations ; from beneath a hat or 
awine-glass, and out of any person’s foot 
or hand. When the voice seemed to come 
fiom beneath a giass or hat, it was dull and 
onalow key, as sounds confined always 
are; and what evinced his dexterity was, 
that when the glass was raised from the ta- 
ble during the time of his speaking, the 
words or syllables uttered afterwards, were 
on a higher key, in. consequence, one would 
have thought, of the air being re-admitted 
tothe speaker. Bhis part of the experiment 
failed, however, when the management of 
the glass was at a distance committed to apy 
ofthe company; but as the room was not 
well illuminated, we are inclined to attri- 
buie this failure to the ventriloquist’s not be- 
ing able to perceive at what precise instant 
of time the glass was removed from the 
table. The same artist imitated the tones 
ofa scolding old woman, disturbed at un- 
sasonable hours by a person demanding ad- 
mission into her house; but this exhibition 
did not to us appear masterly. The tones 
ofthe old woman and he child were not 
so accurately discriminated: the child was 
ayoung scold, and the scold spoke like an 
angry child. We have heard that, when 
in Edinburgh, the same practitioner aston- 
ished a number of persons in the fish-mar- 
ket, by making a fish appear to.speak, and 
give the lie to its vender, who afiirmed that 
it was fresh, and caught in the morning, 

“ Our ventriloquist, (say the writers of 
this artiele) was an illiterate man; and tho’ 
uthciently communicative, could not make 
intelligible to us the manner in which he 
produced these acoustic deceptions. 

“Tis the opinion of M..de la Chapelle, 


who in the year. 1772; published an inge-. 


tious work on the subject, that the respon- 
ses of many of the ancient oracles, were 
delivered by persons thus qualified, to 


‘rve the purpeses of priest-craft and de- 
lusion,” 


ee mare hl tiny. ep 
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Adventures ina Castle. 
An Original Story. 
(CONTINUED.) 


MEANWHILE the Count de Vauban, 
whose unbounded extravagance reduced 
him to the verge of ruin, was obliged to 
abscond from, the importunity of his cre- 
ditors; but when Louis and Henry were 
both Jost, he thought proper to come for- 
ward and claim their fortunes: at the ear- 
nest prayer of M. Dupont the grant of 
them to the Count was deferred by the king 
for one year, promising, that if in that time 
one of them did not appear, he should be 
put im possession of them. As M. Dupont 
still entertained suspicions of the Count, he 
did not think it necessary.toinform the King, 
that the lawful owner ofthe estates was 
found, till Louis was able to carry himself 
the evidence of it. Thérefore as soon as 
he was well enough to travel, he set out, 
attended by two servants, well armed for 
the security of their master, and proceeded 
hy easy stages to Paris, to claim the inves- 
titure of the states, as his age authorised the 
demand. Louis the fifteenth, who then ruléd 
over that fertile and extensive kingdom, 


-without hesitation ordered him to be put 


in possession of all the fortune his father 
had left, which was far from being: small, 
though principally vested in the funds: his 
landed estate only consisted of the chateau 
and grounds occupied by M.. Dupont. 
Upon his return night overtook: him two 
leagues from the chateau, but his desire of 
reaching it determined him to proceed, 
notwithstanding the darkness, and a wood 
Which he was.obliged to pass through, in 
which several robberies and murders had 
been perpetrated.. He had passed through 
the greater part of it without any alarm, 
when just as he approached the farther 
side, a report of a pistol, followed by. the 
clashing of swords, roused him from a re- 
verie into which.he had fallen.. Clapping 
spurs.to his horse he hastened forward with 
the servants at full.speed ; the moon at in- 
tervals shone forth from the broken clouds, 
and very opporiunely yielded her light for 
him to perceive a group of men, apparent- 
ly of different parties; as. the clashing of 
swords announced an encounter. Impelled 
by.the natural generosity of his disposition, 
he hastened to join the weaker party, who 
thus reinforced. soon put their adversaries 
to flights. A gentleman who seemed to be 
the superior of the party, was slightly 
wounded, and thro’ fear of its being irri- 
tated by riding far, he accepted an invita- 
tion to the chateau, which he had accorded 
in the politest terms. They found M. Dupont 
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and his family expecting Louis with anxie- 
ty, and his guests they treated with the 
most hospitable politeness. Before they 
retired, Louis begged to kiow what had 
occasioned the rencounter in the forest, and 
whom it was he had the good fortune to 
assist upon that occasion. The stranger 
informed him, that he was no other than 
the Duke of Alencon, who upon his way 
to his seat a short distance beyond the cha- 
teau, had the misfortune of breaking his 
carriage, and as he did not wish to stay 
till it was repaired, he proceeded on horse- 
back witha few servants,.and in the forest 
had been attacked by some men, whom he 
supposed to be banditti. He overwhelm- 
ed Louis with his thanks, and the next 
morning insisted upon his accompanying 


» him to his castle, to which he consented, as 


the easy behaviour of the Duke had entire- 
ly won his confidence. He remained with 
him several weeks, and every day raised 
them in each other’s estimation, till Louis 
had resolved to open his whole soul to hin, 
This he deferred till his venerable guardian 
should come to the castle, whither he had 
beenurged to present himself. The Duke 
of Alencon had one son and one daughter, 
to whom all his immense estates would be- 
long, the daughter possessed all the graces 
of the sex, but her brother the Marquis de 
Lantz,.disgraced his. distinguished rank by 
his. vicious. propensities. Antoniette de 
Lantz (this was the Duke’s family name) 
had. been universally admired, and Louis 
understood that a young nobleman, who 
was one of: her suitors, was favoured by 
the Marquis,.and approved by Alencon. 
Notwithstanding the caution which this 
information was calculated to give, young 
Boiléau could not exclude the passion of 
love from his bosom, and the image of An- 
toniette haunted him continually. At length 
he was told that the lover 6f Mademoiselle 
de Lantz, was expected at the castle they 
day following, and the day after M. Dupent 
had announced his intention of visiting the 
Duke. Curiosity to see the man to whom: 
his admired Antoniette would probably be’ 


joined in the bands of:marriage, prevented 


him from sleeping, and he arose early the 
next morning; with his ideas occupied by 
the same subject... After he had breakfast- 
ed he remained in the parlour with the 
Duke, Antoniette and the Marquis, when 
a earriage drove into the yard. “ Itis the 
Count,” exclaims the Marquis; and flew out 
of the room to receive him, while Louis: 
walked to one of the windows and saw a-- 
light from his carriage the Count de Kauban.. 

Astonishment transfixed him to the spot, . 
and contradictory ideas passed through: his¢ 
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brain with such rapidity, as almost to de- 
range him. ‘To fiad his uncle, whom he 
strongly suspected of being the source ofall 
his misfortunes, received into the family of 
the Duke of Alencon, as the approved lo- 
ver of his daughter, almost surpassed com- 
prehension. He however fortunately re- 
covered his presence of mind, before the 
Count entered the room, and determined 
to observe his countenance with the most 
watchful scrutiny. De Vauban entered, 
introduced by the Marquis with smiles in 
his aspect, w hen his attention was arrested 
by the sight ef his nephew ; his counte- 
nance displayed contending emotions, and 
guilt and. fear were @elineated in every 
feature. “The company observed the ex- 
traordinary confusion of the Count, and 
were at a loss to account for it, or the pier- 
cing attention with which Louis regarded 
him: but ina short time de Vauban’s wont- 
ed ease of manners returned, and he paid his 
compliments to the company, apologizing 
for his emotion, which he said was to be at- 
tributed to his surprize, at again seeing his 
runaway nephew, who he had much feared 
had been lest to his frends for ever. . He 
then acquainted the company with their 
consang ainity, but was comple tely at a loss 
to enter into conversation with Louis, who 
sat totally sitent wrapi in his own cefleetions. 
Fo all their enquiries respecting his absence, 
of which the Count had spoken, he gave 

mecoherent replies, *and instantly relapsed 
into his abstraction of mind to what was 
passing before him. The day passed witha 
dexree of unsociability to which the fam- 
ily of the Duke of Alencon were unaccus- 
tomed, but the unusual reserve, to them so 
which clouded the mann 
their two guests, deprived them of their 
wonted checrfulness. The Duke, towhom 
! ,owis had endeared himself in the first place, 
by accerding hit» his assistance when be- 
set inthe forest, with so much celerity, and 
which hisaffeetionate manners had confirm- 
ed,was anxious to know what occasioned the 
uneasiness under which his young friend 
seemed to-labour, and they all separated to 
retire to bed at night, seemingly pleased 
that the-day was expired. Louis was un- 
able to sleep, from the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances which a short time had produ- 
ced; the confusion of the Count upon their 
interview, almost confirmed his suspicions 
that he was the cause of his imprisonment. 
Restless and tormented with his own-ideas, 
he arose, dressed and seated himself at the 
window ;—opening the casement to give 
admission to the air, 
walking on the terrace be HOM: apparently 
wailing for someone, and in a few minnies 


iysterious, 


srs of 


; he wasjoined by.another, 


The ‘casement 

at which he sat, was too high from the ter- 

race to permit him to hear the whole of 
the discourse that ensued, but he found 

that it was an assignation. Curiosity to 

know who it was that had taken this oppor- 
tunity fora private interview, prompted 
him to listen, and he found it was the Mar- 
quis and the Count de Vauban. He was 
so much interested in every thing’ which 
concerned his uncle, that he could not re- 
frain from listening, and from’ what part of 
their discourse reached his ear he found it 
of dreadful import. He had conceived a 
dislike tothe Marquis at first sight, which 

had been strengthened by his manners to- 
wards him, but he now found him to be 
aman, in whom every species of villainy 

were concentrated. The attack made up- 
on the Duke of Alencon in the forest, 

where Louis had been the means of hi: res- 

cue, had been the act. of the-Count’s des- 
pcrate dependants under his influence. De 
Vauban’s sittation with respect to pecuni- 
ary aflairs was desperate, and in order to rid 
himself of the importunity of his creditors, 
he* had. afforded protection toa party of 
banditti, who resided in the environs of 
the Castle, which had been the scene of the 
Boileaus’ imprisonment. From this place 
they made depredations throughout the vi- 
cinity, and a considerable dividend of their 
plunder was appropriated to-the use of de 
Vauban. Bat as this wasa very uncer- 
tain dependence, the Count had listened 

to proposals from the Marquis de Lantz, 
who also felt his extravagance limited by 
the prudence of the Duke, to assassinate his 
father, and share with him the large estates 
which would then come into his possession. 

This horrid scheme,. of which Louis had 
been. the means of disappointing, plainly 

proves that de’ Vauban would hesitate at 
nothing, that had a tendency to promote 
his views. The conversation then turned: 
upon Louis, and the Count de Vauban re- 
lated to the Marquis the obstacle he was 
to the possession of M.. Boileau’s estate, 
and communicated his desire of having him 
removed, to his worthless companion, whe 
readily assented to his intentions, and they 

removed to another part of the terrace to 
lay the plan of their future proceedings 
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The horror which pervaded the breast of | 


Louis was indescribable ; to find that any 
human being should be so lost to every 
sense of rectitude; as to not only connive 





at, but to assist in an attempt, to murder his 


| oun father, was more than he could ever have 


he observed a man | 


supposed. Nothing more transpired of their 


intentions that night, and the day dawned 





upon Louis, while he remained fixed at the | the title of “Mother” bestows, 
, | . 


casement so deeply wrapt in Meditation, 


-that he was scarcely ' conscious of his exis. 


tance. When roused frem his reveries, 
he-was almost ready to conclude that it was 
a horrid dream; but memory recalled to 
his imagination the conversation he had 
heard, too forcibly to suffer him to admit 
the pleasing supposition. The next day 
brought M. Dupont to the Castle de Alen. 
con, and as soon as possible a private in. 
terview was obtained with Louis and the 
Duke, when, after receiving the requestiof 
his two friends, Louis racapitulated his ad. 
ventures in the Castle. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Philadelphia Repository. 
MR. IGNOTUS, 

IF after your gentleman-like condescen. 
sion ofacknowledging your “serious” opin- 
ions, you will take a leisure moment to read 
your former address “To a Friend tothe 
Fair Sex,” with the scrutiny of an impartial 
judge, you cannot but admit of the propriety 
of an answer, such as you received. You must 
either be little conversant in the ways of the 
world, or totally indifferent to the effects of 
certain causes, not to know the pernicious 
tendencies of such strictures as your's ap- 
peared to be in their literal sense : you say 
yourself, (I understand your hint) that some 
people are so dull “that a thing must be 
grossly evident to suit their compreh >usion.” 
] allow of the justice of the remark ; it was 
my knowledge of the truth of it that induced 
me to answer your address. I was asilent 
listener to several! conferences held in com- 
mendation of yourassertions, and the jus- 
tifiable measures you had laid down for men 
of spirit to be guided by. I saw the necessily 
of undeceiving mengiw hose dormant princi- 
ples of tyranny were roused by the sanction 
they received from respectable authority ; 
for your address, sir, 13 in truth every way 
calculated to inspire unfeeling men with 
domination, sw ay, and oppression over 
the helpless females under their arbitration, 
and men who are unjust emdugh to use an 
unbecoming prerogative, must, of course, 
be too ignorant to understand “ any thing,” 
but im the direct sense of the word.—I do 
not deviate in the least from truth, when! 
say, that [ understood your true meaning. 

My vittudence, as you are pleased to style 
it, proceeded from justifiable motives. | 
had reason to think the result would be an 
acknowledgment of your real sentiments,— 

ny purpose, therefore, is answered, andI 
am satisfied. 

I donot presume. on the respectability 
in wishing 













































































































































































yn, Mr. Ignatus to become a‘cunvert to a few 
ig ate s 1 have set-down asa rule for my 
es, condcct in life. This little does not make 
vas ne venerable, for I am but young, and 
to ny de termination jis, never to let cool po- 
ad jiieness reverse the order ‘of truth ;—never 
nit confine truth+to certain limits for the res- 
lay pectability of a signature ; and never to sa- 
en- ciice truth totally with Italics. ® 
in- A MOTHER. 
the - 
tof 
ad- (“Amicus,’ is in some measure anticipated by 
].C.’s remarks on “ Criticism No. 2.” 
llis advice to X. is geod; but as too much 
of one thing Spoils the feast, we must con- 
tent ourselves with the following extracts. | 
“ It is to be hoped that this Mr. Critic 
does not only intend to make remarks up- 
‘ene oi those pieces that deserve to be censur- 
pin- ed, but he 6ught likewise, “give merit its 
ead due;” he ought to point out the beauties in 
the those pieces that are well written, as well 
rtial w the faults in those that are badly written. 
lets —Yet at the same time it will be proper to 
aust ult those who are obstinate, and will not 
F the isten to the voice of reason: such an one 
ts of was the ‘* Despondent Alonzo,”— 
ious ‘ho wrote and flotnder’d onin mere despair.” 
Aas 0 “For those who are detected in plagia- 
} Say iim, Who pass the writings of sensible 
ome nen upon the world for their own, nothing 
t be cn be too severe, they ought to be pain- 
jon, filly striped with the “ critie’s lash.” Ho- 
Was Bape speaking of this class of beings, pla- 
uced tsthem upon a par with beasts. He says— 
oon “ O imitatores, servile pecus !” 
com- be. 
jus- Which may bethus translated,— 
‘men “Away imitators, servile herd!’ 
nid AMICUS. 
ction 
rity; # CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL 
od HISTORY. 
ta from the Monthly Mirror, for June, 1799.]} 
ition, Mr. Bowe, Tool-maker, of Ipswich, 
se ah Sa Car of the tortoise-shell kind, which 
urse, Milly produced a male Kirten marked in 
ing,” Fe manner.—This we kelieve to be the 
-| do st instance of a male Cat of this colour, 
hen! GP record. 
ning. — 
style 
oy ‘ The Young Lady that took the liber- 


roof 







addressing a person residing i in North 
*Uth-street, a few days ago, is request- 
‘in her next communication to him, to 
Mert her name and place of residence, that 
ility ‘may have the honour of acting accor- 
shing, sy. 


e an 
hts,— 


and I 
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QUESTION FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


FOUR ingenious Algebraic Students, 
queried with their tutor, concerning the 
number of dollars each of them had in his 
pocket, Says the first, if the DT of mine is 
X into the product of the other three, they 
will make 1584. Says the second, if the O 
of mine is X into the product of the other 
three, they willmake 1452. Says the third, 
if the 1 of mine is X into the product of 
the other three, they will make 1056. Says 
the fourth, if the C1 of mine is X into the 
product of the other three, they will make 
528. The tutor being pleased with their 
ingenuity, discovered their money several- 
ly, without either a quadratic or adfected 
equation : Query, are there any that can 
discover the same now? K. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SATURDAY, May 23, 1801. 


Marriages. 

Of all man’s bliss on earth, there’s none so 

great, (state ; 
As that which flows from wedlock’s hallow’d 
When objects worthy and congenial join, 
And in the nuptial bands,their souls entwine: 
But, when thro’ force, or inter’st they unite, 
Farewell to peace and conjugal delight. 





MARRIED...In this City...On the 13th 
inst. Mr. Joseph Merefield, merchant, co 
Miss Mary Guest...On the 14th, John Heis- 
ter, esq. of Reading, Berks County, to Mics 
Margaret Fries, daughter of Mr. John Fries, 
merchant of thiscity...Bythe Rev. Dr. Hel- 
mutt, Mr. Joseph Musgrave, to Miss Catha- 
rine Schaumenkisole...On the té6ch, by the 
Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Daniel Shute, 
to Miss Eliza Dolby...By the Rev. Mr. Us- 
tick, Mr. Joseph Chace, to Miss Marv Hibbs. 

cosesecees At West-Chester, on the 14th, 


ty, to Miss Ruth Young, of Chester County. 
Jomeeedanty At Baltimore, on the 8th inst. 
Mr. M.H. Duval, of Prince George’s Coun- 
ty, aged seventeen, to Mrs. Allen, aged /ifty, 
widow of the late Zachariah Allen, esq. of 
that place— 
Sure it is a wise and happy change of life, 
To get at once a mother and a wife. 


. Deaths. 


How happy those, who soon this sentence 

learn, (turn !? 
* Dust art thou, and to dust thou shall re- 
But happier they who are prepar’d to die, 
And give a welcome to eternity. 

DIED...In this City...On the 20th inst. 

Mrs. Phebe M‘Combs, consort ef the rev. 
Laurence M‘Coinbs, in the 25th year of her 
age....Onthe 21st. Mr. Thomas Pryor, an 
old and respectable inhabitant....At the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Mr. George Painter, 
printer. 

sseeeeAt Merrion, (County of Phil.) 





oa the 4th inst. in the 82d year of her age, 


Mr. Jonathan Thomas, of Delaware Coun-- 


ic* “awe 
ISvCr. 2: 


Susannah Jcnes, 
sent 
-At Plumwley Farm, (Chester Coun. 


age, Mrs. Jenny Shippen, wiie of Mr. Josep 
Shippen, esq. 
éstevened At Trenton, Mrs. Mary Smith, con- 
sortof the hon. Isaac Siwith. 
----At Princeton, Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
consort of Thomas P. Johasen. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“« Juvenis” will suppose by this time, that 
his last communication has been unrea- 
sonably delayed. The first number was 
suffered to pass rather hastily, tho’ not 
without suspicions; the receipt of the 
second increased these suspicions, and 
led to the detection of a complete in- 
stance of literary theft.—The reader 
will find the whole of Juvenis’s numbers 
in the second volume of Knox’s Essays, 
and nearly in that writer’s words: he 
has indeed attempted to epitomize his au- 
thor; but even m this (in his last num- 
ber,) he has made -some miserable blun- 
ders. At aconvenicat time we will fur- 
nish our readers with a continuation ef 
Juvenis’s first number, from the abote 
writer, epitomized with more accuracy. 
Nugator, No. 3.” is received—As “ trifes 

have long ago assumed the 
form of a volume, and met with a tolera- 
ble reception, perhaps trifles in prose, in 

a spare corner, may arrest the attention 

of some trifling readers ; we will there- 

fore publish them as soonas convenient, 

«* The Commentator, No. 10.” in our next. 

‘6 The Traveller,” © AbePRitharman,” and 
other communications will receive due 
attention. 

“ An Engraver’s” remarks, as far as they 
respect the art in general, are pertinent 
and just ; but we do not see the propriety 
of personal reflections—if the writer will 
treat his subject in general terms, withs 
out reference to any particular indiy idu- 
al, his request will be complied with. 

“« Ali and Orasmin,” will appear as soon “as 
The Girl of tte Mountains is completed. 
n. B. The politeness of J,’s answer to J.C.’ 
observations on Commenéator, No.7. is sick 
as does him honour. © J. C. wishes to be 
acquainted with him, /and for that pur- 
pose the editor is at liberty to give him 

J. C.’s address. 





in verse,” 





ERrRATO—In last week’s Repository, in 
R.W.’s answer to Q ’s question, 1st 1. at the 
top of the 2d col. after the first word insert 
add, and inthe last |. delete the word have 
—In the piece signed H. I. E. last p. 3d col, 
roth l. from bot. for virtue read vertue— 
These were errors of the press, and not ip 





the original copy. 


relict of the late Owe 


ty, ‘Penn. ) onthe 7th, in the 5éth year of her 
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For the Philadelphia Repository. 
MR. HOGAN, 

I have now the pleasure of sending you a copy 
of Mrs. —’s answer te ANNA’sS let- 
ter, inserted in your last; and with it a re- 
quest, that should it, likewise, meet your ap- 
probation, it may, to preserve connection, 
appear in the ensuing number of the Repo- 
sitory. Jl am, with esteem, 

Yours, &c. 
G. B—H. 


oe 


TO MISS —— 


In regly to her Poetical Epistle, published in 
the Philadelphia Repository, May 16. 


DEAR, absent fav’rite! much-low’d Anna 
dear ! 
Whose converse sweet, oft charm’d my 
raptur’d ear— (fraught ; 
Your letter I receiv’d with love ’tis 
And all that raises, or ennobles, thought : 
Yet, not that love the diff’rent sexes feel, 
Where a!l is centred in a selfish zeal; 
No—’tis an emanation from on high, 
From the Great Source of all philanthropy. 
Then, in return, these friendly lines receive, 
Tis al] Clarissa can, at present, give: 
Yet hope assures her she shall shortly see, 
An interchange of sentiment, more free ; 
When both our faces and our persons meet, 
And lips, with tender gratulations, greet ; 
When, the warm language flowing from 
the heart, 
We our sensations mutual shall impart. 
Meantime, as] peruse your pensive strain, 
My breast is touch’d with sympathising 
pain ; 
I feel th’ irreparable loss you’ve prov’d, 
Of two dear parents, honour’d and belov’d. 
1 hear the “ stifled sigh in secret rise,” 
Isee the “ anguish trickle from your eyes ;” 
I listen to the “ griefs” tnat you “ unfold ;” 
I ask—What, “in your breast, lie yet un- 
told ?” (close ; 
©! in your next, then, all your griefs dis- 
‘They safely, in my bosom shal] repose. 
What, tho’ “ reflection makes you call to 
mind, (behind ?” 
Your “ friends, your cottage—all, all, left 
Gop will direct your inexperienc’d youth ; 
For you will “ne’er forsake the ways of 
truth :” 
His guardian angels will attend your path, 
And shield you from the ills of life and 
death ; 





*Tis HE ALONB, when other aid shall end, 
Can be your.kind protector, stay and friend. 
What, tho’ you now from one loy’d cottage 
£9, . 
With “ troubled heart,” and “‘ breast o’er- 
whelm’d with woe ?” (on, 
That EVERLASTING FRIEND will lead you 
To happier mansions near uis sacred 
throne; (eye, 
There wipe the swelling sorrows from your 
And give your soul a blest eternity. 
What, tho’ your “ sire, affectionate and 
ood,” (have view’d,” 
Whom you, with fondness, “not long since, 
Has been, by ruthless fate, ‘ to dust con- 
sign’d, (hind ?” 
“ And left his mourning children all be- 
Reflect—Our being here is but a day ; 
Sublunar objects swiftly glide away ; 
We all, like him, death’s dreary vale “must 
tread, 


And pass, to life, thro’ regions of the dead :_ 


He, only some few years, has gone before; 
Weall shall follow, some few seasons more: 
For relatives and friends shall meet again, 
Nor know the anguish of a parting pain ; 
But, join’d with blissful habitants above, 
For ever, in the climes of glory, prove 
The sweets of virtue, friendship, truth 
and love. 
Now, if these lines can but the pow’r im- 
part, 
Your mind to solace, and to ease your heart ; 
My heart an easier, happier state shall 
know, (glow : 
And, with the warmest kindred feelings 
For, be assured,—my absent worthy friend! 
With your’s, my sensibilities so blend, i 
That I, in your concerns, an int’rest share ; 
My joy, your welfare—and your bliss my 
pray’ r— (move,” 
And “ neither time, nor distance can re- 
Our union’d souls, and “ sentiments of 


love.” CLARISSA. 


RIDDLE FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
(ORIGINAL.) 


WHAT is’ the name of that life-cheering 
pow’r, 

That gilds the prospect of the future hour, 

Paints to the sick man’s mind, the joys of 
health, 

And to the misér, stores of hidden wealth ; 

Fair freedom’s blessings, to the pining slave, 

Man’s comfort from his cradle to his grave. 

When dire misfortune’s clouds and sterms 
arise, (skies. 

She lifts her hand, and points to brighter 

Ah! faithless nymph, to thee we trust in 
vain, 

Oft are deceiv’d—but still confide again. , 


* 


» 





THE MANIAC, 
A SONNET, 
O ! save me, save me ! cease the dread. 
ful blow ! 
How wild he stares! What doth th 
Spectre here? 
Thy hands seem ting’d ! thou look’st the 
form of woe ! 
Speak, Spirit, speak! why tremblins 
stand with fear ? ‘ 
See, see ! he strides this way ! oh! heay’, 
defend ! 
That dagger, sure he’ll plunge into my 
heart ! (pend! 
Who art thou? say! avaunt, thy ills sus. 
Oh! now I feel the dire vindictiye 
dart ! 


Igo! Idie! lo! yonder comes my dear! 
Haste then, and snatch the dagger fron 
my breast ! ° 
Thou wilt not come! why drop the scald 
ing tear? 
Alas! poor me! she comes! I sink to 
rest ! 


Now bear me, where the carth shall heavy 
lay, 
Mine eyes are clos’d by death, no more to 
meet the day ! 
YENDA. 


ANOTHER. 


Behold the woe-wild maiden in yon cell! 
Poor helples maiden! once the village 


boast, (toast, 

O’er ev'ry glass her name was sung the 

The praise of Kate, on every tongue, 
would dwell. 


Her bosom tender as the callow dove, 
She list’ned to the tale of Wrx.1am's 
tongue ; - : (love, 
Her eye would dart the pensive looks ¢ 
And only Wiit1am charm’d her with 
his song. 


But when the faithless lover, caught he 
heart ; 
Lost to the daws of honour, voice of trut 
Lost to the generous sentiment of youth 
Her name he sullied by a viliain’s art— 


Remorse now forces the nerve-shaking sig 
While fiercest madness fires her sparkling 
eye. 


€ — 


#,% Subscriptions for this Paper received 
the office, No. 51, South Third-street, pr 
64 cents each number, payable every fe 
weeks or three dollars a year to those w™ 
pay in advance—Subscribers at a distan 
either to pay in advance, or procure som 
responsible person in the city ta become @ 
swerable for the money, as it becomesdit 








